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not enough to have one on each of the 6,403 local boards. The7 also decided
that 15 minutes should be the shortest time that should be used for the psy-
chiatric examination. This plan was announced to the field through a letter
from the Adjutant General to all corps areas, September 30, 1940.

In order to implement the programs, Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan was ap-
pointed as psychiatric consultant7 to Selective Service. Under the auspices of
the William Alanson White Foundation, he initiated and conducted 2-day
seminars in nine of the large cities of the country for the Medical Advisory
Board and Army Induction Board psychiatrists. The first meeting was held
January 2 and 3, 1941, in Washington and the last one July 21 and 22 in
Buffalo. A total of 312 of the 584 physicians serving as psychiatrists for the
Selective Service System participated in at least one of the seminars.

Col. Rowntree, Chief of the Medical Division of National Headquarters,
Bureau of Selective Service, reported that,

In these seminars an attempt was made to cover all psychiatric material pertaining
to selection in a uniform manner to the end that all psychiatrists assisting in such
examinations would follow the same system. These psychiatric seminars, like psy-
chiatry in general, were planned and operated by psychiatrists, and were morally
and financially supported by Selective Service. Despite their merits, they engendered
much criticism. This criticism came to Selective Service Headquarters from outstand-
ing leaders of medicine, from military authorities, but above all from other psy-
chiatrists. After a trial test, extending well over six months, the Director was dis-
appointed in the results. He was quite uncertain as to whether all rejections were
justified and somewhat discouraged to learn that despite this psychiatric screening,
considerable numbers of men were subsequently being discharged from the Army
because of mental derangement.

After attempting to weigh the results against the time, effort and cost involved,
it was considered wise to seek new advice, follow new lines and redirect psychiatric
effort. As stated, it is not the purpose of Selective Service to criticize the program or
the work of the psychiatrists. I think it is only fair to say, however, that the question
arose in the minds of some of our medical men as to whether in the program followed,
sufficient emphasis was being laid upon the study of the needs of the Army and
of the local board examiners. Perhaps it would have been wiser to approach the
subject more in the spirit of investigation. Because the plan did not appear to meet
the expectations of National Headquarters, an appeal was made to the National Re-
search Council for advice, and a committee of two was appointed by this Council to
investigate and report. This committee consisted of Doctor Arthur Ruggles, President
of the American Psychiatric Association, and Professor of Clinical Psychiatry and
Mental Hygiene, Yale University School of Medicine, and Doctor Frederick L. Wells,
PLD., Professor of Psychology, Harvard University, These gentlemen submitted
two thoughtful and valuable reports, the preliminary one dated March 27,1942, and

7 la June, 1941, he was assigned a psydliatrist from the Army, Capt. Philip S. Wagner, who ran
the psychiatric section of the Medical Division of the National Headquarters of the Selective
Service System.